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The  activity  of  the  intelligence  and  religious  'feelings 
of  the  people  has  led  to  an  increased  demand  for  instruc- 
tion and  for  places  of  public  worship.  The  extent  to 
which  this  demand  has  been  met  has  hitherto  been 
imperfectly  known,  and  is  not  easily  determined:  but 
we  believe  that,  as  far  as  the  enquiry  can  be  prosecuted 
in  a statistical  form,  the  returns  respecting  schools, 
literary  institutions,  churches,  chapels  and  congregations 
will  throw  much  light  upon  the  educational  institutions 
and  the  spiritual  conditions  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain. 

These  words  of  the  Registrar-General,  George  Graham, 
contained  in  a letter  written  in  July  1852  to  accompany  the  first 
and  general  report  on  the  '1851  census,  made  a brave  show  of 
optimism.1  In  reality,  Graham  and  his  two  assistants  — particularly 
Horace  Mann,  who  seems  to  have  had  the  major  responsibility  for 
the  enquiries  into  religion  and  education  — must  have  been 
anxious.  The  decision  to  incorporate  in  the  census  itself  such  novel 
enquiries  about  churches  and  schools  had  been  hotly  contested : 
and  they  could  have  been  in  no  doubt  that  their  reports,  one  for 
England  and  Wales,  the  other  for  Scotland  — almost  no  matter 
what  conclusions  they  provided  — would,  when  published,  receive 
an  antagonistic  reception  in  some  quarter  or  other.  By  the  mid- 
century, Britons  were  well  enough  used  to  the  decennial  enquiries 
into  their  numbers,  their  families,  their  ages,  their  occupations, 
the  kind  of  housing  they  inhabited.  But  in  February  1851  Lord 
John  Russell’s  Liberal  government — “unwary  as  ever”  as  was  said 
of  it — determined  to  add  new  schedules,  in  order  to  discover  the 
number  of  places  of  worship  in  the  country  and  the  accommoda- 
tion they  contained,  the  numbers  of  people  in  attendance  on  them 
on  a stated  Sunday,  the  dates  of  foundation  of  the  various  churches 
and  chapels;  and  also  the  numbers  of  schools,  whether  day  or 
Sabbath  schools,  whether  public  or  private,  the  numbers  of 
scholars  in  attendance,  whether  the  schools  were  supported  by 
local  or  national  taxation  or  endowments  and  by  religious  bodies 

1 Census  of  Great  Britain,  1851  : Population  Tables,  vol.  i;  Report  and 
Summary  Tables  (London,  '1852),  p.  lxxxiv. 
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or  not  the  numbers  of  teachers  employed,  and  how,  by  whom  and 
what  they  were  paid. 

Governments  had  made  similar  enquiries  before,  but  by  means 
of  specially  constituted  royal  commissions  and  parliamentary 
committees  and  not  as  part  of  the  census  structure.  Indeed  the 
new  Census  Act  had  given  no  indication  of  the  novel  intentions 
of  Russell’s  ministry : it  had  merely  repeated  the  wording  of 
previous  acts  in  declaring  the  scope  of  the  enquiries  to  be  made. 
When,  almost  at  the  last  gasp  in  preparing  for  the  taking  of  the 
census  in  late  March  — as  late  as  some  eight  weeks  beforehand  — 
the  government  announced  the  inclusion  of  religious  and 
educational  questions,  it  was  stated  that  these  were  to  be  answered 
under  oath  and  under  penalty  like  the  other  questions  and  that 
they  were  legalised  by  the  general  statement  in  the  act,  that  the 
Registrar-General  could  add  queries  about  “ any  further  particulars 
that  might  seem  advisable  ”.2 

A predictable  storm  broke  loose  in  parliament,  particularly 
led  by  the  English  bishops  in  the  Lords  who  claimed  that  to 
force  answers  on  these  topics  under  penalty  was  illegal;  and  the 
government  had  to  refer  the  matter  for  decision  to  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown.  In  early  March  they  concluded  that  there  might 
well  be  an  infringement  of  private  rights  here  and  that  the 
ministry  should  not  require  answers  to  be  given  under  oath. 
Thus,  while  the  government  decided  nonetheless  to  carry  on  with 
the  enquiry,  and  retained  it  as  part  of  the  general  census,  all 
replies  to  the  questions  about  religion  — whether  taken  from 
individuals  or  institutions  — were  to  be  made  on  a voluntary 
basis  and  could  be  legally  refused.3 

There  were,  in  the  event,  many  refusals:  rather  more  in 
Scotland  than  in  England.  And,  whereas  England  and  Wales  had 
by  1851  a system  of  local  registrars  who  were  able  to  complete 
many  of  the  deficient  returns  from  other  sources,  Scotland  did 
not  get  its  Registration  Act  until  1857 : Horace  Mann  thus  found 
himself  generally  unable  to  make  good  the  data  for  defective  or 
missing  Scottish  schedules.  In  all,  there  were  no  returns  at  all 
from  as  many  as  14%  of  the  total  number  of  places  of  worship  in 
Scotland,  with  the  Established  Church  the  chief  delinquent 
(23.6%)  whereas  the  two  other  major  presbyterian  churches  failed 
in  this  respect  by  only  8%  in  the  case  of  the  United  Presbyterians 
and  7%  in  the  case  of  the  Free  Church.  The  Baptists  were  short 
in  their  returns  by  16%,  the  Episcopalians  bv  18%,  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  by  12|%  and  the  Roman  Catholics  by  ll%.4a  It  was 


2 Census  of  Great  Britain,  1951  : Population,  vol.  i;  Report  (London, 

11852),  p.  viii. 

3 Hansard’s  Parliamentary  Debates,  3rd  ser.,  vol.  M4,  14th  March  1851. 
4a  These  percentages  have  been  calculated  from  the  information  in 

Supplements  I and  TI  to  Tables  A and  B in  Census  of  Great  Britain. 
1851.  Religious  Worship  and  Education:  Scotland.  Report  and 
Tables  (London,  1854),  4-5. 
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easy,  therefore,  for  those  who  did  not  like  the  results  produced 
by  the  census  — notably,  certain  Established  Churchmen  who 
had  opposed  its  being  taken  anyway  — to  claim  that  the  whole 
enterprise  was  valueless,  such  was  “the  unsatisfactory  and 
untrustworthy  nature  of  Mr  Mann’s  report  and  tables’’.415 
However,  neither  the  decision  to  incorporate  the  questions  about 
religion  and  schools  in  the  census,  nor  the  report  on  religious 
worship  and  education  when  it  came,  produced  the  same  violent 
opposition  that  was  provoked  in  England. 

It  seems  clear  enough  that  Russell’s  ministry  was  stimulated 
to  add  the  new  schedules  to  the  census  of  1851  because  of 
pressure  from  its  Dissenter-supporters.  The  years  1850-51  saw 
a furious  drive  by  English  Dissent  to  disestablish  the  Church  of 
England:  and  they  had  great  hopes  of  an  enquiry  which  would, 
it  was  expected,  demonstrate  that  the  Anglican  was  a minority 
church  and  therefore  did  not  deserve  to  be  treated  in  a privileged 
way,  not  least  in  respect  of  its  supervision  of  schools  under  any 
projected  scheme  of  national  education.  But  there  was  more  to  it 
than  demonstrating  the  numerical  strengths  of  contending  sects. 
The  Dissenters  in  England  (and  a wide  range  of  Scots  protestants 
of  all  sects)  were  greatly  concerned  at  the  attempts  being  made 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  to  resume  the  English  hierarchy;  and 
also  by  what  was  seen  as  a dangerously  high  point  in  the  growing 
influence  of  Puseyism  in  the  Church  of  England.5  In  Scotland  the 
reaction  against  “papal  aggression”  can  be  seen,  particularly 
among  Free  Churchmen,  in  the  foundation  in  1850  of  the  Scottish 
Reformation  Society  and  in  mid -1851  in  the  publication  of  the 
violently  anti-Catholic  The  Bulwark.  In  the  last  months  of  1850 
and  throughout  1851  there  were  many  reports  of  meetings  to 
oppose  the  Pope’s  decision  to  apportion  England  into  dioceses 
and  also  descriptions  of  the  furious  debates  on  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bills  which  were  being  introduced  into  parliament.  English 
Dissenters  were  also  vehement  in  their  attacks  on  the  Established 
Church  because  of  its  lack  of  “evangelical  vitality”,  its  weakness 
in  meeting  the  ever-increasing  heathenism  of  the  large  towns.  A 
religious  census,  they  thought,  would  demonstrate  that  weakness 

both  in  the  relative  numbers  of  churches  and  chapels  belonging 
to  the  various  sects  and  also  in  the  attachment  of  church-going 
people  to  the  Established  Church  on  the  one  hand  ancf  the 
dissenting  churches  on  the  other. 

The  problem  of  the  urban  slums  was  very  much  in  the  minds 
-°f  churchmen  of  all  sects  in  1850-51,  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in 
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Church  of  Scotland  Magazine  and  Review,  Sept. /Oct  11854  (Edin- 
burgh, 1854),  3. 

See  Owen  Chadwick:  The  Victorian  Church,  Part  I '(London  1966V 
there  is  much  comment  on  the  influence  of  Puseyites  in  England 
to  be  found  m the  Proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  for  the  years  in  and  after  1845,  particularly  in 
the  speeches  by  James  Begg. 
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England.  Robertson  of  Ellon  (after  1846  the  professor  of  church 
history  in  Edinburgh)  was  then  very  active  with  his  famous 
scheme  to  endow  Established  churches  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the 
cities  and  large  towns  of  Scotland,  which  seems  to  have  received 
a new  impetus  and  success  in  and  after  1851.°  It  was  in  1851  that 
Robert  Buchanan  introduced  to  the  Free  Church  Assembly  an 
overture  from  the  Free  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  on  the  subject  of 
spiritual  destitution,  especially  of  the  “large  portion”  of  the  people 
of  Glasgow  who  lived  “in  total  and  habitual  estrangement  from 
the  ordinances  of  the  gospel”.7  Ecclesiastical  journals  of  the  day, 
of  all  kinds  and  representing  all  sects,  wrote  of  the  dangers  of 
increasing  non-church-going  and  of  the  apparent  ineffectiveness 
and  growing  hopelessness  of  the  churches  in  the  face  of  public 
apathy,  in  combating  the  merely  nominal  religious  profession  of 
so  many  of  the  working  classes  (“so  far  from  even  the  show  and 
semblance  of  a religious  profession,  as  to  have  ceased  to  think  it 
worthwhile  to  have  a Bible  under  the  roof”8),  or  the  blindness  of 
so  many  to  the  obvious  fact  that  “it  is  only  the  influence  of  gospel 
truth  which  can  effectively  meet  the  evils”  of  poverty,  intem- 
perance, neglect,  criminality  and  moral  laxity  that  were  attacking 
the  nation.9 

In  1850  and  1851  these  anxieties  were  underlined,  time  and 
again,  'by  the  annual  statistics  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  and  the 
Prison  Board : pauperism  was  still  on  the  increase  and  the 
taxation  needed  to  pay  for  relief  under  the  Act  of  1845  had  risen 
yet  again;  the  prisons  were  full,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
prisoners  was  certainly  more  costly  than  in  previous  years,  with  a 
striking  increase  in  the  numbers  of  young  offenders.  For  Robert 
Buchanan  of  the  Free  Tron  in  Glasgow,  the  solution  was  clear; 
“it  is  infinitely  cheaper  to  govern  society  by  the  Bible  than  by  the 
sword.  Churches  cost  less  than  jails;  and  schools  less  than  poor 
law  workhouses.”10  The  answer  lay  in  providing  more  churches, 
since  he  believed  very  firmly  that  it  was  lack  of  accommodation 
which  was  at  the  root  of  much  non-church-going,  and  in  providing 
more  schools  with  a strong  emphasis  on  religious  instruction;  and 
with  them  a more  “aggressive”  ministry  among  the  lower  orders, 
having  a more  determined  interest  in  and  organization  to  support 
their  pastoral  care.  Robertson  and  the  Established  Church 
promoted  the  endowment  scheme  with  its  system  of  territorial 
parishes;  Buchanan  told  the  Free  Church  Assembly  of  the  early 


0 A.  H.  Charteris,  Life  of  the  Rev.  James  Robertson  (Edinburgh,  1863), 
chs.  8 and  9. 

7 Proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 

11851,  304n. 

8 Ibid.,  309. 

9 Ibid.,  319  (speech  by  Mr  Anderson  Kirkwood  of  Glasgow) 

79  Ibid.,  310. 
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success  of  the  Free  Church  Building  Society  in  Glasgow.  Both 
were  sure,  just  as  Chalmers  and  others  had  been  sure  in  1835 
when  the  Royal  Commission  on  Religious  Instruction  was  set  up 
by  Melbourne’s  government,  that  statistical  enquiry  could  only 
confirm  the  lack  of  church  places  in  the  country  at  large11;  and 
that  it  would  serve  to  stimulate  support  for  further  building  from 
their  adherents  (and,  as  the  Established  Church  still  hoped, 
provoke  government  to  make  extensive  grants  to  extend  the 
state-supported  religion). 

The  announcement  of  the  intention  to  take  a religious  census 
thus  brought  down  the  fury  of  the  more  conservative  Anglicans, 
fearful  that  it  could  only  prove  the  dreadful  weakness  of  their 
church,  in  comparison  with  the  Dissenting  bodies,  in  numbers 
of  places  of  worship  and  in  numbers  of  attenders.  In  Scotland 
the  news  brought  relatively  little  comment  of  this  or  any  kind, 
and  remarkably  little  antagonistic  comment  from  Tory  and 
Church  quarters;  it  did  produce,  however,  more  enthusiasm 
elsewhere,  in  the  expected  — if  still  rather  muted  — support  of 
the  Liberal  press.  A large  part  of  the  comment  that  was  made, 
indeed,  was  on  the  value  of  having  information  on  the  availability 
of  religious  education  — perhaps,  not  surprisingly,  when  Scotland 
was  then  in  the  throes  of  heated  discussions  about  extending  the 
system  of  national  parochial  schools.  There  was  a generally 
expressed  hope  that  the  religious  and  educational  returns  for 
Scotland  should  be  both  full  and  accurate : but  it  was  the 
immediate  and  intrinsic  value  of  the  educational  data  that  was 
stressed:  those  such  as  the  more  “sectarian-minded”  group  in 
the  Free  Church  hoped  to  be  reassured  that  the  efforts  of  all  the 
churches  were  growingly  successful  in  meeting  educational 
deficiencies  and  that  any  extended  state  system  could  not  be  tied 
to  a national  church  which  no  longer  had  the  support  of  the 
majority  of  Scots;  there  were  many  Established  Churchmen  who 
looked  for  support  for  their  view  that  the  existing  system  was 
reasonably  successful,  and  that  if  there  were  substantial  educa- 
tional destitution  then  it  could  only  be  overtaken  by  an  extended 
state-supported  school  system  closely  supervised  by  the  national 


11  The  Royal  Commission  for  Inquiring  into  the  Opportunities  of 
Public  Religious  Worship,  and  Means  of  Instruction,  and  Pastoral 
Superintendence,  afForded  to  the  People  of  Scotland  published  nine 
reports  between  1835  and  1839,  covering  all  areas  of  the  country. 
Apart  from  a long  introduction  to  volume  I (devoted  to  Edinburgh 
and  district),  in  which  there  is  a valuable  and  careful  analysis  of 
the  reasons  for  non-church-going,  and  the  comments  on  the 
separate  tables  of  statistics  drawn  up  for  the  larger  towns  in  Scot- 
land (mainly  because  this  was  where  the  substantial  deficiencies  in 
accommodation  and  attendance  were  to  be  found),  there  has  been 
no  attempt  to  collate  and  analyse  the  vast  quantity  of  fascinating 
information  gathered  together  by  the  commission  in  these  renorts  • 
^etsfine  material  here  for  the  study  of  the  Scottish  churches  in 
the  1830s  and  it  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected  by  historians. 
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church.1-  It  was  as  if  the  existence  of  religious  destitution  was 
known  to  all  anyway  (and  had  been  since  the  Royal  Commission’s 
reports  of  1835-39)  and  that  an  enquiry  would  only  confirm  this: 
but  that,  despite  all  the  reports  on  education  which  had  been 
published  in  the  1830s  and  early  1840s,  the  state  of  schooling 
was  still  a matter  of  doubt,  confusion  and  dispute  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  Disruption. 

The  English  report  on  the  religious  and  educational  census 
was  eventually  published  on  3rd  January  1854,  and  received  a 
violent  reception  from  the  Anglicans,  discomfited  by  the  fact  that 
on  Census  Sunday  (30th  March  1851)  the  dissenting  churches  had 
the  allegiance  of  almost  half  the  population  of  England  and  Wales. 
Despite  their  attempts  to  deny  the  validity  of  the  results  (said  to 
be  “hopelessly  inaccurate”),  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  was  an 
emphatic  one.  Professor  Owen  Chadwick  has  summed  it  up  thus: 
But  the  statistics  . . . were  seen  to  contain  something 
probable  enough.  They  showed  the  strength  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  home  counties  and  in  the  east.  In  the 
big  towns,  dissent  was  stronger.  . . . The  worst  for  the  Estab- 
lishment was  Wales.  . . . No  sensible  man  had  believed 
that  the  dissenters  were  as  strong  as  they  were  now  shown 
to  be.  The  census  therefore  acted  in  England  somewhat  as 
the  Disruption  had  acted  in  Scotland.  It  finally  established 
the  impossibility  of  treating  the  Establishment  as  privileged, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  church  of  the  immense 
majority  of  the  country.13 

The  parallel  Scottish  report  was  not  published  until  3rd  May 
1854  and,  even  then,  was  issued  in  so  great  a hurry  that  Horace 
Mann  complained  he  had  not  had  time  to  write  an  extensive 
analytic  introduction  to  the  tables.  Mann  reminded  the  Registrar- 
General  that  the  fault  was  his  superior’s,  since  Graham  had 
“resolved  to  present  this  volume  without  further  delay”,  having 
yielded  “to  an  urgent  representation  from  that  country  that 
immediate  publication  is  extremely  desirable”.14  Why,  then,  was 
there  so  sudden  a rush  to  make  the  report  public? 

Pressure  to  release  the  census  tables  had  undoubtedly  come 
in  March  from  Scottish  Tories  who  were  fighting  yet  another  battle 
against  a Parochial  Schools  (Scotland)  Bill  then  being  presented 
to  parliament.  A bill  in  the  previous  year  had  been  widely 

12  For  the  background  to  the  split  in  the  Free  Church  on  this  matter, 

see  D.  J.  Withrington,  “The  Free  Church  Educational  Scheme, 
1843-50”,  ante,  v,  pt.  II  1(1964),  H03-15:  the  most  recent  study  of 
the  struggles  to  promote  parliamentary  bills  for  national  education 
in  the  1850s  is  by  J.  D.  Myers,  “Scottish  Nationalism  and  the 
antecedents  of  the  1872  Education  Act”,  Scottish  Educational 
Studies,  iv  1(1972),  73-92,  and  contains  a good  account  of  the 
Established  Church’s  opposition  to  any  marked  change  in  the  exist- 
ing system  of  school  management  and  supervision. 

13  Owen  Chadwick,  The  Victorian  Church.  Part  I (London.  1966),  368-9. 

14  Religious  Education  and  Worship:  Scotland.  Report,  p.  ix. 
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supported  and  its  successor,  which  implied  a distinct  weakening 
in  the  Established  Church  control  of  Scottish  schooling,  was  in 
obvious  danger  of  being  accepted  by  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
passed  its  first  reading  with  relative  ease,  but  the  second  reading 
was  postponed  — apparently  on  the  ground  that  this  would  better 
follow  the  publication  of  the  Scottish  religious  and  educational 
census,  more  probably  to  allow  the  Tory  members  to  receive 
important  backing  in  their  stand  against  the  bill  from  the  landlord- 
dominated  county  meetings  that  were  to  be  held  throughout  the 
country  in  April  and  which  would  all  be  reported  in  the  press 
before  parliament  considered  the  matter  again.  Once  the  second 
reading  was  heard,  on  12th  May,  the  educational  results  of  the 
census  were  certainly  used  to  demonstrate  that  “Scotland  is 
already  a well-educated  country”  and  that  there  was  only  a minor 
problem  of  some  deficiency  in  the  largest  towns  which  could  be 
cleared  up  without  parliamentary  legislation.15  Indeed,  it  may 
reasonably  be  said  of  the  Scottish  religious  census  that  its 
immediate  and  most  practical  effect  was  the  defeat  of  the  national 
education  bill  of  1854.16  In  fact  it  had  required  English  voters  to 
achieve  this,  for  the  great  majority  of  Scottish  M.P.s  supported 
the  measure,  mainly  Tory,  anti-Dissenter  voters,  determined 
always  to  defend  — in  a quite  uncomprehending  way  — the 
presumed  rights  of  any  established  church  against  all  voluntaries 
and  infidels. 

It  remains  only  to  assess  the  impact  of  the  part  of  the  report 
devoted  to  religious  worship.  Reactions  in  the  press  were  generally 
reserved,  finding  little  or  no  surprise  in  the  tables,  often  quietly 
pleased  that  Scotland  — in  education  and  in  church  attendance 
alike  — had  been  proved  superior  to  England.  Horace  Mann 
reported  that: 

The  figures  which  relate  to  the  Religious  Worship  of 
Scotland  show  an  aggregate  of  3,395  places  of  worship  and 
1,834,805  sittings:  the  proportion  of  sittings  to  population 
being  63.5%.  Adopting  the  estimate  that  accommodation 
for  58%  per  cent  of  the  population  is  sufficient  for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  position  of  Scotland  seems  to  bear 
very  favourable  comparison  with  England  where  the  pro- 
portion is  only  57%.  Doubtless,  in  some  particular 
localities  the  accommodation  will  be  found  to  be 
inadequate:  the  instances  of  this  will  be  discovered  by  a 
reference  to  the  statistics  which  refer  to  the  large  towns.17 

15  Hansard’s  Parliamentary  Debates,  3rd  ser.,  vol.  ilB8,  12th  May  1854. 

10  See,  for  instance,  the  leader  in  the  Aberdeen  Journal,  117th  May  1854- 
‘‘There  can  be  no  question  that  the  publication  of  the  census  report 
has  contributed  very  considerably  to  this  result.”  Horace  Mann’s 
hgures  of  enrolments  in  day  schools  showed  that  in  Scotland  school- 
children numbered  1 in  7 of  the  total  inhabitants,  while  in 
Eng  land  they  numbered  only  1 in  8.4  of  the  population 
Religious  Education  and  Worship:  Scotland.  Report,  p.  ix. 
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And  when  it  came  to  the  calculations  of  church  attendance  on 
the  Census  Sunday,  he  produced  the  following  table  and  noted 
that  the  corresponding  proportions  of  attendance  to  population 
jn  England  were  — morning,  25.9%;  afternoon,  17.7%;  and 
evening,  17.1%. 


Religious 

Numbers  of 

Numbers  attending  services 

Denom. 

Churches 

Sittings 

Morn. 

A/noon. 

Even. 

Est.  Church 

1,183 

767,088 

331,454 

184;192 

39,763 

United  Presb. 

465 

288,100 

159,191 

146,411 

30,810 

Free  Church 

889 

495,335 

292,308 

198,583 

64,811 

Others 

858 

284,282 

140,908 

90,077 

62.490 

3,395 

1,834,805 

943,951 

‘619,863  188,874 

Percentage 

in  attendance  in  proportion 

to  population 

to  sittings 

Morn.  A/noon 

Even. 

Morn.  A /noon 

Even. 

Est.  Church 

12.2  6.4 

1.1 

43.8  24.0 

4.0 

United  Presb. 

5.5  5.1 

1.1 

55.3  50.8 

10.7 

Free  Church 

10.1  6.9 

2.2 

50.0  40.1 

13.1 

Others 

4.9  3.1 

2.1 

49.6  31.9 

21.8 

32.7  21.5 

6.5 

51.4  33.8 

10.3 

The  fact 

that  Horace  Mann  had,  by  his  own  account,  been 

prevented  from  writing  a long,  argumentative  introduction  to 
the  Scottish  report  — such  as  the  one  he  had  written  to  the 
English  report,  thereby  provoking  a welter  of  pamphlet  and 
press  comment  in  answer  to  his  sometimes  shrewish  analysis  — 
may  well  have  helped  to  keep  press  reactions  mild : the  tables  are 
not  easy  to  use,  and  journalists’  time  was  no  doubt  short. 
Periodical  and  pamphlet  reaction  was,  in  a period  given  over 
wholeheartedly  to  the  delights  of  using  these  media  as  literary 
“battlegrounds”,  surprisingly  small  in  quantity  and  relatively 
lightweight  in  argument.  When  good  points  were  made,  it  was  often 
in  questioning  the  ultimate  value  of  returns  so  defective  as  those 
obtained  from  Scotland  and  in  bemoaning  the  fact  that  they  had 
not  been  made  compulsory.  This  particularly  uncompromising 
comment  was  published  by  the  Glasgow  statistician,  John  Strang, 
soon  after  the  census  day  had  passed  in  1851 : it  typifies  much  of 
the  criticism  printed  in  1854. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  Churches  and  Schools 
enquiry  or  its  value  to  those  who  ordered  it,  that  enquiry 
has  occasioned  in  this  city  more  trouble  and  anxiety  than 
anything  else  relating  to  the  Enumeration  of  the  People. 
That  such  an  enquiry  should  at  all  have  been  entered  upon 
without  Legislative  powers  to  enforce  it  — at  least  when 
it  was  known  that  the  returns  requested  were  not 
obligatory  on  those  who  were  called  upon  to  make  them  — 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  a serious  mistake,  and 
calculated  to  distort  rather  than  elicit  the  truth.  Divided 
as  the  religious  society  of  Scotland  is  at  the  present  moment, 
into  so  many  powerful  sections,  each  advocating  with  zeal 
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and  activity  its  own  peculiar  dogma  and  each  party  wishful 
to  put  forth  its  power  or  to  conceal  its  weakness,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  results,  under  such  influences,  can 
be  implicitly  relied  on.18 

Mann’s  report  gave  plenty  of  opportunity  for  the  supporters 
of  the  Free  Church  to  score  points  off  their  Establishment  rivals, 
and  this  was  not  wholly  lost.  It  also  stimulated  some  angry  com- 
ments from  Church  supporters  who  disputed  particular  returns 
in  the  tables  and  remarked  that  the  attempts  to  make  estimates 
in  filling  the  gaps  left  by  the  many  Established  Churches  which 
made  no  returns  at  all  could  lead  to  serious  underestimating  of 
provision  or  attendance  in  this  or  that  area.  “No  authority  can  be 
attached  to  them,”  wrote  one  vexed  correspondent  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland  Magazine  and  Review  for  September  and  October  1854 
of  Horace  Mann’s  painstakingly  constructed  tables.19  John  Cook 
of  Haddington  concluded  that  “the  census  for  religious  worship 
in  Scotland  . . . has  yet  to  be  taken”.20 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  writers,  not  least  among  them 
Established  Churchmen,  looked  forward  at  this  time  to  another 
altogether  better-organized  and  complete  census,  probably  in  1861. 
The  Church  of  Scotland  did  not,  it  appears,  at  once  and  finally 
determine  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  religious  censuses,  as  did 
the  Church  of  England  (thereafter  always  fearful  that  the  next 
census  could  show  it  was  even  weaker  in  comparison  with  the 
English  dissenting  churches).  However,  there  was  nonetheless 
opposition  to  the  government’s  suggestion  of  another  religious 
census  in  Scotland  in  1860,  1870  and  188021;  and  the  nature  of  the 
arguments  that  were  then  used  for  and  against  (as  well  as  the 
information  available  in  the  numerous  semi-official  and  private 
censuses  in  the  40  years  or  so  after  185422)  would  repay  study. 


18  John  Strang,  Report  on  the  Census  of  '1851  for  the  City  of  Glasgow 
and  its  Suburbs  (Glasgow,  1851):  section  on  “Educational  and 
Ecclesiastical  Returns”. 
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Op.  cit.,  4.  The  author  took  the  view  that  “we  look  upon  the  whole 
plan  adopted  by  government  in  procuring  the  religious  worship 
returns  as  utterly  and  entirely  wrong — as  based  on  a mistake”.  The 
enquiry,  he  maintained,  “was  not  made  in  such  a wav  as  to  elicit  the 
truth  and  indicated  why  this  was  so— to  fix  on  one  stated  Sundav 
only  and  to  take  no  account  in  assessing  attendance  on  that  dav  of 
the  vagaries  of  weather  in  different  districts  was  wrong;  'the  settling 
on  one  day  only  prompted  the  use  of  “every  device  to  ensure  atten- 
dance ; to  make  clergymen,  by  and  large,  responsible  for  the 
returns  was  foolish  — “take  it  for  granted  that  any  clergyman  will 
9n  "^double  his  congregation  if  asked  its  size”. 

Censor”  (which  seems  to  be  a pseudonym  used  by  Cook)  An 
Examination  of  the  Census  Report  and  Tables  of  Religious  Worship 
and  Education  for  Scotland:  1851  (Edinburgh.  1854).  15. 

This  is  shown  in  the  debates  in  parliament  in  July  and  August  of 
these  years  when  the  census  bills  were  under  discussion  and  in  the 
reports  of  -the  proceedings  of  the  assemblies  and  synods  of  the 
22  rTJanous  Presbyterian  churches  held  in  May  and  June 
Ibese  are  especially  numerous  in  the  '1880s  and  1890s 
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In  1880,  for  example,  the  Earl  of  Rossi yn  presented  to  parliament 
a petition  from  the  Established  General  Assembly  in  favour  of 
“an  enumeration  of  the  religious  denominations”  and  claimed  that 
“if  the  prayer  of  this  petition  were  granted  it  would  appear  that 
the  numerical  preponderance  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land would  be  fully  made  out  above  all  the  other  Presbyterian 
denominations  together.”  This  is  a surprising  claim  since  every 
sensible  enumeration  and  estimation  made  since  1843  had  shown 
that  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  not  in  a majority  among 
presbyterians.  The  ploy  which  the  Church  was  ready  to  use  here 
was  a clever  one  but  was  quickly  seen  by  the  dissenting  churches, 
who  thereupon  vehemently  opposed  the  entire  census  project.  The 
proposed  religious  census  form  was  to  have  no  column  for  those 
persons  who  wished  to  signify  they  were,  or  would  normally  have 
described  themselves  as,  “of  no  religion”:  there  were  to  be 
columns  only  for  existing  churches.  The  Scottish  dissenters  saw 
the  danger  too  well  to  be  caught  out : given  the  need  to  specify  his 
attachment  to  one  or  other  sect,  the  uncommitted  would-be 
Christian  or  even  the  plain  heathen  was  likelier  to  place  his  mark 
as  an  adherent  of  the  national  church  than  of  any  other,  although 
he  might  never  have  been  inside  a parish,  or  any  other,  church  in 
his  adult  life. 

The  1851  religious  census  did  have  one  notable  effect,  in 
Scotland  as  in  England.  It  began  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  “arithmetical  war” : that  is,  the  incessant  juggling  with  figures 
of  attendance  and  adherence,  of  communion  lists  and  sittings.  As 
early  as  1858,  there  came  the  warning  that  these  kinds  of  statistics 
dealt  only  with  “the  external  condition  of  Christianity”  and  that 
they  could  and  had  already  become  “an  excuse  for  not  making 
deeper  enquiry  into  the  true  religious  state  of  the  land”.23  But,  as 
we  have  seen,  this  was  not  at  all  the  reason  why  later  governments 
failed  to  repeat  the  experiment  of  1851 : as  so  often  in  nineteenth- 
century  religious  and  educational  affairs,  political  considerations 
— especially  political  party  considerations  — were  to  take 
precedence. 


23  D.A.C.,  Glasgow  in  the  Essential  Element  of  its  Prosperity  and  in  its 
Religious  Aspect  (Glasgow,  1858),  19. 
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APPENDIX:  A NOTE  ON  CHURCH  ACCOMMODATION 

IN  1851 

It  was  my  original  intention,  in  working  on  the  topic  of  the 
1851  religious  census,  to  make  an  analysis  of  church  attendance 
based  on  Horace  Mann’s  figures;  in  particular,  to  make  com- 
parisons between  different  regions  of  the  country  in  respect  of  the 
church-going  of  the  various  sects,  to  calculate  the  levels  of  atten- 
dance against  the  amount  of  church  accommodation  available  to 
each  denomination  and  then  to  investigate  attendance  and  accom- 
modation in  the  big  towns  where — as  was  so  often  remarked  by 
contemporaries  — large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  lived  in 
“practical  heathenism”.  It  soon  became  clear,  however,  that  there 
was  a prior  question  to  be  answered  and  one  which  has  been  oddly 
ignored  in  writings  about  the  nineteenth-century  Scottish  churches : 
what  were  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  taking  of  the  1851 
religious  census?  'And  how  did  they  effect  its  reliability  and  what 
were  the  immediate  reactions  to  the  report  which  was  based  on  it. 
Hence  the  article  which  preceded  this  note. 

But  there  were  other  factors,  too,  which  interfered  with  my 
original  plan.  It  required  only  a little  work  on  the  census  figures 
to  reveal  that,  as  they  stood  at  least,  they  were  unreliable : as  we 
have  seen  already,  and  as  Horace  Mann  was  at  pains  to  reveal,  the 
returns  on  which  the  census  tables  were  based  were  frequently 
incomplete  in  this  or  that  respect  and  many  places  of  worship  had 
made  no  returns  at  all.,  Thus,  if  we  take  Perthshire  as  an  example, 
the  census  table  for  that  county  records  a total  of  '196  churches! 
of  which  as  many  as  24  gave  in  no  figures  for  .attendance  on  Census 
Sunday  and  23  provided  no  details  of  the  numbers  of  sittings  they 
contained : and  62  other  known  places  of  worship,  i.e  almost  a 

q.Uaner^uf  allJt^e ,churches  in  the  county,  had  sent  in  no  returns 
at  all.,  These  deficiencies  varied,  of  course,  from  county  to  county 

a,n  fending  to  be  highest  in  those  areas  where 

ll?e  Established  Church  was  strongest  — in  numbers  of  existing 
churches  if  not  in  attendance  and  adherence.  Of  the  cities  Aber- 
deen  had  by  far  the  highest  proportion  of  no-returns:  12  out  of 

Ailn  l/i55  p aCel°f  worshiP-  And  yet  it  is  interesting  that  Dr 
Alan  Maclaren  in  his  excellent  study  of  mid-century  Aberdeen24 

is  optimistic  about  the  general  value  of  the  census  tables  for  that 
city.  Despite  the  faults  he  has  discovered  in  the  compilation  of 
fh™  figureS  f°r  sittings  and  attendance  in  Aberdeen  and  despite 
the  missing  returns,  he  concludes  that  “the  census  remains  a valu- 
a le  source  for  assessing  the  numerical  strength  of  the  various 
denominations  . Without  similarly  detailed  researches  into  a 
range  of  other  areas,  rural  as  well  as  urban,  ho“it  is  n<S 
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possible  to  extend  this  optimistic  judgment  to  the  census  tables 
for  the  remainder  of  the  country:  a really  assured  analysis  of 
church  adherence  and  attendance  in  1851  must  wait,  as  must  so 
many  other  important  “national”  investigations  in  nineteenth- 
century  social  history,  for  the  appearance  of  a good  spread  of 
sharply-focussed  and  well-researched  local  studies. 

If  a worthwhile  analysis  of  church-going  is  beyond  our 
resources  at  the  moment,  do  the  census  figures  nonetheless  give 
us  the  chance  to  throw  light  on  other  matters?  The  schedules 
asked  for  returns  of  sittings  available  in  the  various  churches,  and 
in  many  instances  the  parochial  reports  in  the  New  Statistical 
Account  (published  in  1845  but  containing  reports  which  were 
written  throughout  the  previous  decade)  were  able  to  supply  the 
information  about  accommodation  that  was  missing  in  the  incom- 
plete or  non-existent  returns  in  1851.  Where  such  additional 
information  was  not  readily  available,  it  seemed  reasonable  (and 
certainly  more  reasonable  than  it  would  have  been  with  the  more 
complex  attendance  figures)  to  make  estimates  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  numbers  of  seats  available  in  churches  of  the  same  sect  in 
each  area.  Thus  each  county-unit  was  treated  separately  in  order 
to  take  account  of  possible  regional  variations  in  church-size  and, 
similarly,  calculations  were  made  separately  for  each  denomina- 
tion within  the  county-units. 

Horace  Mann  was  alive  to  the  need  to  incorporate  estimates 
for  missing  returns  in  his  general  conclusions  about  accommoda- 
tion and  attendance,  and  he  extrapolated  “national”  figures  on  the 
basis  of  the  data  he  had  received,  without  taking  account  of 
possible  regional  or  local  variations,  however.  His  figure  for  the 
proportion  of  sittings  to  population,  63.5%,  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  is,  in  fact,  an  extrapolation  from  the  data  he  had  actually 
received,  although  he  does  not  explain  this.,  It  is  very  important  to 
add  in  figures  for  the  missing  returns  in  respect  of  available 
accommodation,  whether  derived  from  other  sources  or  estimated, 
for  otherwise  the  calculations  of  the  proportions  of  sittings  to 
population  can  be  wildly  wrong:  because  they  did  not  make  the 
necessary  additions,  a number  of  contemporary  commentators, 
and  more  recently  even  the  very  careful  Dr  Maclaren,  seem  to 
me  to  have  seriously  underestimated  the  amount  of  church  accom- 
modation that  was  available  in  1851.  'For  instance,  taking  Perth- 
shire as  our  example  again,  we  find  that  Mann’s  figure  of  84,583 
seats  for  a population  of  138,600 — 61% — omits  the  seats  in  23 
churches  which  made  incomplete  returns  and  in  62  churches  which 
made  no  returns  at  all:  treating  the  missing  churches  in  the 
manner  described  above,  we  find  that  the  254  churches  in  Perth- 
shire contained  an  estimated  125,187  sittings  and  could  accom- 
modate at  the  one  time  as  many  as  91%  of  the  total  population. 
The  following  table  gives  the  percentages  of  sittings  to  population 
for  all  counties,  in  one  case  calculated  from  the  original  census 
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returns  and  in  the  other  containing  estimates  to  cover  missing 
returns : 


County 
Highland : 


No.  of  sittings  as  a 

Population  in  proportion  of  population 
1851  Census  figure  Estimated  figure 

% % 


Argyll  89,298 

Bute  16,608 

Perth  138,660 

Inverness  96,500 

Ross  and  Cromarty  82,707 

Sutherland  25,793 

Orkney  and  Shetland  62,533 

Caithness  38,709 

North  East : 

Elgin  38,959 

Nairn  9,956 

Banff  54,(17! 

Aberdeen  212,032 

Kincardine  34,598 

Forfar  191,264 

East : 


41.74 

61.28 

84.05 

100.20 

60.99 

91,22 

42.41 

68.06 

53.96 

69.87 

45.06 

75.08 

63.59 

83.22 

45.00 

72.81 

76.61 

78.23 

49.69 

67.78 

53.23 

72,76 

55.80 

72.46 

68.71 

79.30 

48.59 

57.59 

Fife 

Kinross 

Haddington 

Edinburgh 

South  East: 


153,546 

59.53 

71.97 

8,924 

68.64 

89.04 

36,386 

47.115 

60.56 

259,435 

44.52 

56.99 

Berwick 

Roxburgh 

Selkirk 

Peebles 

36,297 

51,642 

9,809 

10,738 

70.41 

54.73 

34.80 

74.32 

78.83 

75.80 

58.47 

89.82 

South  West: 

Wigton 

Kirkcudbright 

Dumfries 

West: 

43,389 

43,1121 

78,123 

54.39 

55.62 

53.45 

59.32 

66.71 

70.04 

Ayr 

Renfrew 

Dumbarton 

189,858 

161,091 

45,403 

50.60 

51.23 

58.82 

56.93 

58.57 

73.40 

Central : 

Lanark 

Stirling 

Linlithgow 

530,169 

86,237 

30,435 

22,951 

33.06 

57.45 

in  c\n 

40.06 

65.43 

Clackmannan 
Summary  by  Region : 

39.97 

46.47 

52.94 

63.45 

Highland 
North  East 
East 

South  East 
South  West 
West 
Central 

Total  for  Scotland 

550,808 

540,980 

458,291 

108,486 

164,633 

396,052 

669,492 

2,888,742 

52.69 
54.92 

50.23 

59.70 
53.33 
51.80 
36,94 

49.24 

76.40 

68.01 

62.99 

76.60 

66.36 

59.47 

44.69 

62.44 
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There  had  been  arguments  about  the  “correct”  proportion  of 
church  sittings  to  population  long  before  they  were  revived  by  the 
publication  of  the  1851  Report.  The  Commission  on  Religous 
Instruction  of  1835-38,  for  instance,  in  trying  to  judge  whether  or 
not  there  was  a need  for  a state-supported  church  extension  scheme, 
had  thought  hard  and  long  on  the  matter.  The  Commissioners 
reminded  themselves  that  the  heritors  of  a rural  parish  were  at 
that  time  required,  in  erecting  a new  church,  to  provide  seats  for 
two-thirds  of  the  total  examinable  population  in  the  parish  (i.e. 
all  inhabitants  over  12  years  of  age) : this  requirement  they 
calculated  to  be  equivalent  to  seating  for  44.44%  of  the  total 
inhabitants.  Successively,  in  the  examination  of  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  them,  the  Commissioners  asked  whether  44.44% 
was  an  acceptable  figure.  Most  of  the  Established  Church  wit- 
nesses, keen  to  promote  the  extension  of  the  state  church,  argued 
for  a proportion  of  accommodation  to  total  population  of  60%  to 
70%.  Some  proposed  as  high  a percentage  as  75;  Chalmers,  with 
characteristic  exactness,  recommended  62.5%,  While  many  Dis- 
senters appeared  to  accept  something  close  to  60%  as  required  in 
rural  areas,  on  the  other  hand  they  argued  strongly  that  about 
40%  was  sufficient  in  a large  town  in  the  1830s.25  'As  we  have 
seen.  Horace  Mann  eventually  concluded — on  the  basis  of  the 
English  and  Welsh  enquiry  as  well  as  that  for  Scotland — that  the 
seating  of  58%  of  the  total  population  was  required. 

If  we  accept  Mann’s  figures  as  a reasonable  guideline  in  judg- 
ing the  proportions  detailed  in  the  table  above,  then  it  will  be 
seen  that  only  five  counties  fall  below  that  percentage  in  the 
column  which  includes  estimates  for  missing  returns — Lanarkshire 
(40.06)  most  clearly  of  all,  Linlithgow  (52.94),  Ayr  (56.93),  Edin- 
burgh (56.99)  and  Forfar  (57.59);  and  the  average  for  the  whole 
of  Scotland  (62.44)  not  only  passed  Mann’s  figure  but  coincided 
with  Chalmers’s. 

It  was  well  recognized  in  the  1830s  and  1850s  that  averages  of 
this  kind  could  still  conceal  the  fact  that  particular  areas  were 
poorly  provided.  The  major  question  in  1854  was  still  that  of 
twenty  years’  earlier:  how  great  was  the  spiritual  destitution  of 
the  towns  and  to  what  extent  was  this  traceable  to  the  lack  of 
sittings  in  urban  churches?  The  Commission  on  Religous  Instruc- 
tion, Robert  Buchanan  in  1851,  and  Dr  Maclaren  working  from 
the  census  figures,  have  all  made  estimates  of  the  amount  of  church 
accommodation  in  the  larger  Scottish  towns  and  these  are  set  out 
in  the  following  table:  to  them  I have  added  my  own  estimates, 
making  allowance  for  deficient  returns  in  1851. 


25  See  the  first  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Religious  Instruction  in 
Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1837)  which  deals  with  the  presbytery  of 
Edinburgh.  There  is  a good  discussion  of  church  accommodation, 
of  reasons  for  non-church-going  and  of  arguments  for  and  against 
territorial  chuches  in  towns,  in  the  Introduction. 
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Proportion  of  Sittings  to  Population  in  Towns,  1837-51 


Aberdeen 

Dundee 

Perth 

Edinburgh 

Glasgow 

Paisley 

Greenock 


Comm,  of  1837 

% 

57.6 

43.5 
47.8 

48.5 

38.1 

48.2 

58.6 


Buchanan 

Maclaren 

Withrington 

% 

% 

% 

50.0 

47.0 

57.6 

44.0 

44.8 

49.8 

71.0 

— 

74.0 



40.2 

54.6 

22.0 

29.5 

34.8 

61.0 

— 

65.1 

54.0 

— 

59.9 

This  table  underlines  the  fact  that  even  in  the  large  towns 
there  were  striking  differences  in  the  available  church  accommoda- 
tion and  that  'Glasgow  stood  out  from  the  rest,  perhaps  more 
sharply  in  1851  than  earlier,  because  of  the  restricted  number  of 
sittings  it  offered  its  inhabitants.  These  figures  do  not,  of  course, 
any  more  than  those  for  counties  as  a whole,  reveal  over-provision 
in  this  area  and  serious  underprovision  in  that:  it  is  surely  not 
coincidental  that  Glasgow  pamphleteers  in  the  later  1850s  are 
loud  in  their  complaints  about  underprovision  in  some  “ needy  ” 
localities — directing  their  jibes  most  often  at  the  United  Presby- 
terian and  Free  Churches  for  “retreating”  from  the  front  line  in 
and  around  the  slums  to  more  salubrious  middle-class  suburbs 
when  old  churches  and  chapels  were  abandoned  and  replaced  by 
new  ones.  And,  in  the  so-called  “statistical  war”  that  was  to 
follow,  it  is  noteworthy  that  sufficiency  of  accommodation  was 
not  a major  issue : the  arguments  were  rather  about  the  counting  of 
adherents  instead  of  attenders  and  about  how  to  tempt  back  would- 
be  attenders  into  the  acknowledgedly  empty  churches,  especially 
in  the  urban  centres. 

Census  tables  are  an  almost  inexhaustible  source  of  informa- 
tion and  a source  of  continuing  problems  in  interpretating  the  data 
they  contain.  One  perceptive  critic  in  February  1855,  reviewing  the 
1851  tables  in  an  article  entitled  “Curiosities  of  the  Census”,  was 
prompted  to  remark: 

In  all  calculations  based  upon  births,  deaths  and  marriages, 
as  everyone  accustomed  to  using  them  is  aware,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  by  the  most  experienced  actuaries  to  correct 
official  tables  by  conjectural  estimates— to  form  a guess  as 
to  the  amount  and  the  place  of  the  omissions  which  required 
to  be  supplied— in  a word,  to  compile  our  statistics  from 
our  reasoning  in  place  of  basing  our  reasoning  unreservedly 
on  our  statistics.. 

If  this  warning  is  required  for  such  “easy”  matters  as  the  count- 
ing of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  how  much  greater  should  be 
the  warning  to  those  using  the  more  complex  returns  derived  from 
schedules  on  religion  and  education?  Yet  we  should  not  use  the 
difficulhes  of  interpreting  the  data  in  the  1851  Census  of  Religious 
Worship  and  Education  as  a reason  for  avoiding  it  altogether.  We 
need  all  the  sources  we  can  get  in  elucidating  nineteenth-century 
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church  history;  the  1851  census,  and  the  sadly  neglected  reports 
ot  the  Commission  on  Religous  Instruction,  will  yet  provide  us 
with  much  more— and  more  reliable— information  than  is  offered 
by  their  ready-made  tables.  But  we  need  to  be  prepared  to  work 

at  them,  and  to  “compile  better  statistics  from  our  reasoning”  on 
them.  b 
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